KATTIE AND “THE DEIL.” 


In a certain Village of Bohemia, lived a peasant woman called 
Kattie. She possessed a little hut of her own, a garden, and a small 
income; but had she rolled in wealth, not a lad would have ventured to 
say, — “Kaittie, will you be mine?” for she was snappish as a cat of the 
woods, and owned a tongue which a worked like a flail. She had an 
old mother, providentially as deaf as a log, and her she scolded from 
morning till night, so that her voice was audible half a mile off. If any 
neighbour entered her cottage, she spat, and set up her back, and 
hissed, so that the intruder was only too glad to escape without a 
scratched face. When any one passed her door, Kattie flung him a 
spiteful word; and was only too glad if the passer stopped to retaliate, 
for if he had an ugly expression to cast , at her, she had a dozen to 
pelt him with in return. 


By the time that she had reached the age of forty, without having 
found a lover, all the — milk of human kindness she never had, which 
might acidulate — but all the vinegar of her nature had become 
Concentrated Sulphuric Acid, ready to blacken and burn anything with 
which it came in contact. 


It is the custom in Bohemia for young people to resort to the tavern on 
Sunday afternoon, for a dance. As soon as the fiddle or bagpipe is 
heard, the lads run into the streets, the girls appear at the cottage 
doors, and the children peep out of the windows. Young men and 
women then follow the musicians to the inn, and the dance begins. 


Kattie was always the first to follow the fiddler, and to appear in the 
public-house; there she saw the lads whirling about with the lasses, 
but never in all her life had she been invited by any one to dance; 
Sunday after Sunday she tried her luck, and hoped against hope: no 
man solicited her hand as a partner. “Well!” said she impetuously one 
Sunday; “here am | getting an old woman, and | have never danced 
yet! never saw anything like the lads here! Such a set of clowns! This 
is provoking. I'd dance with anyone, with the old Deil himself, if he 
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were to ask me!” and she snapped her fingers, and stamped on the 
ground. 


She bustled into the inn, sat down, and looked about her at the 
whirling, merry, figures. Suddenly a gentleman in huntsman’s suit 
came into the room, seated himself at the table, called for beer, and 
had a tumbler filled. Running his eye over the assembly, it rested on 
Kattie. He sprang to his feet, walked across the room, and with the 
most graceful bow, and with the most courteous air, offered her the 
glass. 


Kattie, delighted at the attention, drank the beer with avidity, and 
made room for the gentleman to seat himself at her side. After a few 
words had passed between them, the stranger flung some silver to 
the fiddler, and asked for a ‘solo.’ The dancers deserted the centre of 
the room, cleared the area, and the gentleman led Kattie forth to 
dance. 


“Bless us all! it will rain tomorrow! \” exclaimed the old people, opening 
their eyes, wide with astonishment. 


The lads bit their fingers, and the girls hid their faces, to conceal their 
laughter. But Kattie saw no one; she was radiant with joy, now that 
she had a chance of dancing; and danced she would have, in spite of 
the whole world laughing. 


All that afternoon, and all that evening, the strange gentleman danced 
with Kattie, and with her alone. He bought her gingerbread, almond- 
rock, and lemon-drops, and she ate and sucked to her heart's content. 


As soon as the dancing came to an end, the stranger escorted her 
home. 


“Oh dear!” exclaimed Kattie; “would that | might dance with you for 
ever! ” 


“That is quite within the range of possibility,” replied the stranger. 
“Where do you live, sir?” 


“Put your arms round my neck, and | will whisper to you.” Kattie did 
so, and, presto the stranger had become a devil, and was flying with 
her to his home, a place which need not be specified. In he came at 
the door, bathed in a profuse perspiration; for his necklace was a 
heavy one. 


“Now then, Kattie, let go,” said he. 

“Oh never! never! ” 

“Come, there’s a dear soul, take your arms off.” 
“Dearest, never! ” 


“Why whom have you got here?” asked the Master of the spirit, ina 
voice of thunder which had in it a faint thrill of dismay. 


“K-K-K-attie,” panted the unfortunate devil, struggling to shake his fair 
load off. 


“Kattie!” echoed his Majesty, leaping off his throne, casting aside his 
bifurcated sceptre, and turning, — not exactly pale, but Oxford 
mixture; “Kattie! here’s an end to our quiet life, if that woman becomes 
an inmate of Pandemonium. She'll bring the place down about our 
ears. Away with you, Moloch and do not show your face in here till you 
have shaken off your dreadful encumbrance.” 


So there was nothing for it, but that the quondam Jager, should return 
to earth, and free himself from the embrace of Kattie, as best he 
might. 

He flew back wearily and despondingly with a decided crick in his 
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neck. On reaching earth, he seated himself on a flowery bank, and 
putting on a solemn expression, said in a hollow voice,— 


“Kattie, if you do not let go, | shall plunge you in molten brimstone!” 


“Oh!” replied she, with empressement, “I fear no pain so long as | am 
with you!” and she laid her head on his breast. 


“Ahem!” Moloch looked vacantly at the landscape. “Kattie!” he 
resumed, as a brilliant idea entered his head, and illumined his 
countenance with a momentary gleam of ghastly joy: “Kattie, | am so 
rich; | will give you a mountain of solid gold, if you will only let go.” 


“What! leave you for filthy lucre? Never, never, never!” and she buried 
her head in his breast. 


“Here's a pretty kettle of fish,” said the spirit; “what is to be done 
now?” 


He rose, and wandered despairingly over a desolate moor, which lay 
stretched before him. 


Presently, staggering under his load, he came upon a young 
shepherd, in a sheepskin with all its wool upon it. The evil spirit 
resumed his former human form, and the shepherd was consequently 
quite ignorant of who he was. 


“Why, my good sir, whom are you carrying?” asked the shepherd in 
perplexity. 


“Ah, good friend, | scarcely know! why look you: | was walking 
peacefully along my way, without thinking of anything in particular, 
when, with a hop, skip and jump, this woman fastened herself to my 
neck, and will on no account let me go. | want to carry her to the next 
village, and there obtain my liberation; but | am scarcely in a fit 
condition to do so, my knees are shivering under me.” 
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“Come now,” said the compassionate peasant, “I will help you; but | 
cannot carry her for long, as | have my sheep to attend to: half the 
way — will that suit you? ” 


“Ah! | shall be thankful!” 


“Now then you! hang yourself to me!” cried the shepherd, addressing 
Kattie. 


The woman looked round, observed that the shepherd was infinitely 
preferable to Moloch; he was good-looking and young. She let go her 
hold on the Deil, and click, — she was fast as a spring collar round 
the shepherd’s neck. 


The man had now quite enough to carry, what with Kattie, and what 
with his immense sheepskin dress; and in a very short while he was 
tired, and strove to disengage himself from his encumbrance. In vain! 
Kattie would not listen to his remonstrances, and the more he 
struggled, the tighter she clung. 


Presently he came near a pool. Oh! if he could but cast her in! But 
how? Could he manage to slip out of his sheepskin? No harm 

trying — but it must be done v-e-r-y cautiously — v-e-r-y gently. Hist! 
he has slipped one arm out, and Kattie is none the wiser. Hist! he has 
slipped the other arm out, and Kattie has not observed it. Now then! 
he slides his hand stealthily up his breast, and unbuttons the collar. 
He has undone one button, two, three — a bob of the head, a splash, 
and Kattie and the sheepskin are in the pond. She sinks— she 

rises; — and her expiring eyes rest upon the shepherd and the evil 
spirit dancing in an ecstasy of delight on the bank. 





“My best of friends! ” exclaimed Moloch, enthusiastically, “you have 
laid me under a lasting obligation; you have imposed upon me a debt 
of gratitude which | never can adequately discharge. But for you, | 
might have had Kattie hanging round my neck through eternity; | 
might never have been able to shake that woman off; and never,” 
continued the spirit musingly, “never is a very long word! Now look 
you here, shepherd. | am—” in fewer words than | could express it, the 
spirit had described his nature to the young man; — “Well, and being 
what | am, it lies in my power to repay you, in my poor way, for what 
you have done. | will forthwith proceed to the next town, and will enter 
into, and possess the Chancellor. As soon as all doctors and exorcists 
have failed to free the Chancellor from me, do you go to the town and 
offer, for the recompense of two bags of dollars, to liberate the 
Chancellor from the evil spirit which torments him. Then come up to 
the bedside, say ‘Hocus pocus!' and | will fly away out of the window, 
and enter into, and possess, the Prime Minister. When all other 
means of cure have failed, do you volunteer, at the price of two sacks 
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of gold pieces, to free the Prime Minister. Come to him, say as before, 
‘Hocus pocus!’ and | will fly from him through the window, and 
possess the King. And now, | warn you, beware how you venture to 
attempt to expel me from the body of the King. Should you, 
notwithstanding this caution, risk the attempt, | shall infallibly tear you 
in pieces, limb from limb.” 


The shepherd expressed his acknowledgment in the best and most 
appropriate terms of which he was master. “Ta, ta!” said the Deil, as 
he spread his wings and flew away. 


“Ta, ta!” replied the shepherd, gravely, looking after him. Shortly after 
this, a rumour spread through the country, that the Chancellor was not 
quite — to put it mildly — what he should be. It was whispered aside 
that the Chancellor had been playing pretty pranks, and that it was 
asserted by professors of medicine and of theology, that he was 
possessed by a bad spirit. All medicines allopathic and homoeopathic, 
having failed to cure the Chancellor, the clergy took him in hand and 
tried the last approved forms of exorcism, but the Chancellor, or rather 
the Chancellor's tenant, was proof against all ecclesiastical 
demonstrations. 


The young shepherd now came to the town, and loudly proclaimed his 
power to cure anyone of diabolical possession. All other resources 
haying failed, the King determined to give the shepherd a try, and so 
ordered him to visit, and prescribe for the Chancellor. As soon as the 
peasant entered the room, he saw that the condition of the highest 
law officer of the crown was critical. He was kicking his attendants, 
abusing them in language hardly consistent with the dignity of his 
position, and foaming at the mouth. 


The shepherd demanded as his fee for curing him, two sacks of 
dollars, and they were readily promised. He now approached the 
unhappy man, whose convulsions became more terrible as he drew 
near. 


“Hocus pocus! ” said the shepherd ore rotundo and with a solemn 
face, at the same time making various fanciful signs in the air with his 
hand. Away flew the spirit, shivering the panes of glass in the window 
into countless fragments on his way. The shepherd received his fee, 
and returned to his cottage. 


But it was soon noised abroad that something had gone wrong with 
the Prime Minister, and it was surmised that the demon which had 
been expelled from the Chancellor, had entered into the keeper of the 
King’s conscience, — awkward, decidedly. What was to be done? 
Regular practitioners were applied to first, as a matter of course, the 
allopaths sapped the Minister's constitution with violent medicines, 
without expelling the evil spirit. The homoeopaths did nothing at all, 
and the divines sent the devil to sleep. When all had failed, recourse 
was had to the quack, and at the price of two sacks of gold pieces the 
shepherd agreed to perform a cure. The circumstances resembled 
those in the former case, with one exception, the window was 
prudentially opened, and a glazier's bill saved. But now the evil spirit 
struck at higher game, and he took full and undisturbed possession of 
the monarch. 


As might be expected, people were not one ha’porth the wiser for 
experience, and the usual allopathic, homoeopathic, and 
ecclesiastical systems were tasked to recover the King, and proved, 
as every one knew would be the case, a failure. Then they sent for the 
shepherd, but he refused to come. They sent again and offered a 
room full of gold dust, but he persisted in his refusal, remembering the 
devil's warning. The Prime Minister now ordered out a regiment of 
horse, and had the shepherd-exorcist brought will-he nil-he. In vain 
did the poor man protest his inability to cure the King; the Prime 
Minister insisted, and the Chancellor threatened to put the law in 
force, which required that the bird which could sing; and wouldn't sing, 
should be made to sing. Cowed by this threat the shepherd 
determined to do his best. 


He entered the regal apartment. The King was howling and frothing at 
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the mouth; and looked desperate. “Halloo! ” roared the spirit within; 
“you here, shepherd? did not | warn you not to attempt to cast me out 
of his Majesty?” 


“Steady,” said the shepherd, putting on as expression of awe; and, 
stealing on tip-toe across the room, with his hand to his month, he 
whispered — “Do you think me such a tool! as to attempt anything of 
the kind? I'm only come to tell you, dear friend, that —that — that — 
Kattie is out of the pond, AND IS INQUIRING AFTER YOU!” 
“Kattie!” gasped the devil; “Then I'm off!” and away he flew. 


S.B.G. 


Once a Week, Jan 27, 1866.] 


